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TOM BROWN AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SATIRISTS 

Very briefly, in his general history of English literature, Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury called attention to the indebtedness of Joseph 
Addison to his now almost forgotten predecessor, Tom Brown. 
The critic believed that "the great essayist who immediately fol- 
lowed him [Brown] owed more to him than might be imagined." 1 
One side of this indebtedness, the relation of Addison's Oriental 
tales to the Indian traveler of Brown's Amusements, Serious and 
Comical, has since been given entirely satisfactory treatment. 2 
But still the full story has not been told. Not only Addison, in 
more ways than this one, but other prose essayists of his time, 
derived much from their versatile, but licentious, forerunner that 
they never acknowledged. 

Such influences are hard to trace or estimate. In the commu- 
nistic literary life of the London journalists and catch-penny 
pamphleteers, proprietary rights in either thought or phrase were 
not recognized, and borrowing was universal. Tom Brown, in 
parts of his Amusements, Serious and Comical, is no more than 
the translator of Dufresny; yet he nowhere mentions his source. 
So Addison alluded only once, and then disparagingly, to the 
man from whom he drew so directly, calling him " T — in Br — wn of 
facetious memory," whose habit it was to gut a name of its vowels 
that he might " fall most unmercifully upon all the consonants." 
Swift was a little more frank. His Simon Wagstaffe admits 
having " read Mr. Thomas Brown's works entire," and hav- 
ing had "the honor to be his intimate friend, who was universally 
allowed to be the greatest genius of his age." 3 But elsewhere 
even Swift reflected on Brown's worth. He attributed much of 
the general incorrectness in every-day speech to the "monstrous 
productions, which, under the name of Trips, Spies, Amusements, 
and other conceited appellations, have overrun us for some years 
past." 4 Does he here refer to Brown, who, on his death-bed, pro- 

1 Short History of English Literature, pp. 526-527. 
* M. P. Conant, The Oriental Tale in England, pp. 169-173. 
3 Polite Conversation, " Introduction." 

1 Proposal for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining the English 
Tongue, ed. 1712, p. 13. 
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TOM BROWN AND THE SATIRISTS 91 

tested against being held responsible for many of the "lam- 
poons, trips, London spies" that had appeared over his name? 
Where borrowers speak thus vaguely and misleadingly, the quest 
of literary relationship grows difficult indeed. 

In several of the Spectator Papers the views of supposed Ori- 
ental travelers in London are expressed. 5 The idea, of course, was 
derived from Brown. But Steele and Addison owed much more 
than this to their predecessor. As early as 1705, four years before 
the appearance of the Tatter, Brown published his Comical Vieiv 
of the Transactions That Will Happen in the Cities of London 
and Westminster. It was a weekly publication containing predic- 
tions for the week that are full of thumbnail sketches of con- 
temporary London life. Lawyers with their green bags, coughing 
in church, dinners at the Spread Eagle and meetings at the coffee- 
houses, public hangings at Tyburn and misbehavior in Covent 
Garden, all have their place in the quack astrologer's jottings. 
Some of the sketches are more complete. One might quote, for 
example: "Great Preparations at the Bear-garden all the Morn- 
ing, for the noble Tryal of Skill that is to be play'd in the After- 
noon. Seats fill'd and crowded by Two: Drums beat, Dogs yelp, 
Butchers and Foot-soldiers clatter their Sticks: At last the two 
Heroes, in their fine borrow'd Holland Shirts, mount the Stage 
about Three; Cut large Collops out of one another, to divert the 
Mob, and make Work for the Surgeons: Smoaking, Swearing, 
Drinking, Thrusting, Justling, Elbowing, Sweating, Kicking, 
Cuffing, Stinking, all the while the Company stays." Equally 
realistic is the item : " Doleful Procession up Holborn-hill about 
Eleven . . . Arrive at the fatal Place at Twelve. Burnt Brandy, 
Women, and Sabbath-breaking repented of. Some few Peniten- 
tial Drops fall under the Gallows. Sheriff's Men, Parson, Pick- 
pockets, Criminals, all very busie. The last concluding peremptory 
Psalm struck up. Show over by One." Surely, Steele was not the 
first to realize the possibilities for journalism of the daily affairs 
of London ; " quidquid agunt homines " — this might have been 
Brown's motto. 

Before reproducing Brown's pictures, Addison and Steele sub- 
jected them to a thorough cleaning. Sir Roger's meeting with 
the merrymakers on the Thames preserves all that is decent from 

'"'Nos. 50, 557, 545, 343, 511. See above, M. P. Conant. 
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the sketch of the watermen's billingsgate in Brown's A Walk 
round London and Westminster. Addison's interest is in his 
knight's good-heartedness ; Brown's is in the ribaldry of the boat- 
men. Nevertheless, Steele's fine paper, A Ramble from Richmond 
to London, brings strongly to the mind the sketchy manner of 
Brown. 

At times, also, one finds Brown using the method of presenta- 
tion that Addison often adopted. In many papers of the Spectator 
the essayist begins with a breezy sketch and ends with a half- 
serious proposal for reform. So Brown in A Pleasant Epistle first 
describes the subjects dear to the hearts of city poets and then 
suggests his remedy. 

Swift owed at least as much to the work of Brown. He began 
to torment the astrologer, Partridge, in his burlesque predictions 
for the year, 1708, and the joke was soon taken up by the wits of 
the town. Already, however, Brown had been teasing the poor 
victim. One couplet reads : 

A Change so monstrous, I cou'd ne'er ha' thought 
Tho' Partridge all his Stars to vouch it brought. 

In the same edition, that of 1707, these lines are found : 

Asaph takes the wisest Course 
To prop three sinking Nations: 
For Partridge only bribes the Stars, 
But he the Revelations.' 

A Comical Vieiv deals in more extended satire. It was pub- 
lished in 1705, one year after Brown's death. But it professes 
to be the weekly predictions of an astrological practitioner, Syl- 
vester Partridge, and, since its dates hold good for the year 1700, 
it may have appeared then each Wednesday for a few successive 
weeks. At the end of each number Partridge prints an advertise- 
ment extolling his remedies and offering advice to the women. 
Swift had simply to carry on the joke. 

Brown also used the fable as the medium of expression for 
political and religious satire, as Swift did in the Tale of a Tub 
and as Arbuthnot did in the History of John Bull. Mr. Alsop's 
State of Conformity tells of the owner of a large estate who was 
obliged to go on a long journey. Before departing, he urged his 

6 1, pp. 131-135, ed. 1715. 

* i, pp. 90, 101, ed. 1707. Partridge is again remembered in Haines' 
second letter, n, p. 274, ed. 1715. 
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tenants to live in harmony and keep up the property. Soon, how- 
ever, troublesome neighbors from the other side of the Tweed 
began to disturb the tenants and pilfer from the estate. All was 
in confusion, and the steward whom the intruders appointed 
proved more tyrannous than the former lord. Finally, he was 
driven out, and Harry and Jack were left in control. Then they, 
too, differed. Jack first wished to tear down all the fences, that 
everything might be in common, alleging that enclosures were con- 
trary to the landlord's will. Harry, on the contrary, wished to 
preserve the estate as it had always been. Finally, Jack com- 
mitted such serious trespass on the property of Harry that he 
was brought to court and convicted by the judge. "I need not 
make the application," Brown concludes, "the Pope, the Devil, 
and the Fanatick will appear thro' the Disguise of the Fable." 

This fable, which of course has reference primarily to the dis- 
senting church after King Charles the Second's Declaration of 
Indulgence, resembles in all respects the story of the will in A Tale 
of a Tub and that of the lawsuit in Law is a Bottomless Pit. A 
more direct source has been found for Swift's allegory, 8 and Brown 
did no more than contribute to the development of a form of 
satire used by Swift and Arbuthnot. But in addition to this 
fable and the joke on Partridge, Brown seems to have suggested 
other things to Swift. The satire at the expense of the scientists 
and philosophers in the third book of Gulliver's Travels may have 
been suggested by Brown. He mentions in one satire, among the 
relics of interest to Papists, "the Quadrant that a Philistine Taylor 
took the height of Goliah by, when he made his last Suit of 
Cloaths." 9 And among the " improvers of nature " in his philoso- 
pher's country, Brown professed to find "an old Bard cutting 
Asp-leaves into Tongues, which were to be fastened in the Mouths 
of Flowers, Fruits, Herbs and Seeds, with design to make the 
whole Creation Vocal." Another philosopher was engaged in " put- 
ting a Period to the Abstruse Debates between the Engineers and 
Mouse-trap makers." 10 The scientists whom Gulliver found were 
wasting their time in speculations very similar to these. Evi- 
dently, Swift had read the works of Brown entire, as he confessed. 

8 Archbishop Sharp's sermon. See Collins, Life of Swift, p. 47. 

9 Reason of Mr. Bays changing his Religion. Preface. 

10 Amusements, Serious and Comical. The Philosophical, or Virtuosi 
Country. 
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Such correspondences are to be expected between satirical and 
critical writers of the same age who keep close to the affairs of 
the day. In The Mourning Poet Brown condemned England's 
way of handling poor debtors ; Goldsmith, in a less outspoken way, 
did the same in the Vicar of Wakefield. Brown and Addison 
held much the same opinion of the Italian opera. In mental power 
and in temperament alike, Brown was a man whose influence 
would be felt by his contemporaries in the world of letters. He 
is forgotten to-day only because his immediate successors, with 
their finer art and their higher literary standards, improved on 
all that he accomplished. 

Elbert N. S. Thompson. 

The State University of Iowa. 



NOTES ON EPISTOLA ALEXANDRI AD ARISTOTELEM 

Professor Klaeber, in Mod. Lang. Notes xviii, 246, suggests two 
emendations of the Old English version of the Epistola Alexandri 
ad Aristotelem as edited by Baskervill (Anglia iv, 139-167). As 
neither the MS. (Cott. Vit. A, xv) nor Cockayne's edition of the 
text could be consulted by Professor Klaeber at the time he wrote 
his article, his suggestions, as he himself admits, " have merely the 
value of guesses." Examination of the ms. itself prompts the fol- 
lowing less conjectural corrections : * 

(1) 584. Baskervill: Sa cweeS ic eft (Fol. 114b) [to] him and 
him specc; liSum worSum co[stnode]. [S]ecga5, la, mec etc. 

Klaeber : A simpler and more satisfactory emendation 
than that offered in the printed text would be: Sa cwae'S ic eft & 
him spaec liSum wordum to: SeegaS, la, mec etc. 

The ms. ? however, demands the reading : 5a cwseS ic eft [toj him 
& him sprsec HSum wordum to. [SJecgaS, la, mec etc. The r of 
spmc is very faint but quite certain. 

(2) 760. Baskervill: ond eac (Fol. 128b) [J»set]te ecelice min 
gemynd stonde. [Ic] leonige o^rum eorScyningum to frysne. 

Klaeber, rightly rejecting Toller's explanation of 
leonige as a form of Union, leonian, ' to leave,' proposes the fol- 
lowing conjectural reading: . . . ond eac (?a?tte ecelice min 

'Bracketed letters in my emendations, are conjecturally supplied. Itali- 
cized letters are fragmentary but recognizable. Reference is by line to 
Baskervill's text. 



